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Sikh Art and Devotion in the 
Collection of Parvinder S. Khanuja 


PAUL MICHAEL TAYLOR 


ART COLLECTORS, like works of art, have diverse 
influences and inspirations. They also often flourish in un- 
expected places, and have unique or individual variations 
of the collecting passion. For Dr Parvinder Singh Khanuja 
of Phoenix, Arizona, his Sikh religion and background em- 
phasise the importance of the virtue called seva in Punjabi, 
often translated as “service to community”. Most Sikhs 
consider seva to be a central tenet of their faith (Taylor and 
Pontsioen, 2014, p. 66). 

Phoenix is the locality where Khanuja practices collect- 
ing Sikh art as his own form of service and devotion. Sur- 
rounded by dusty red mountains and an expansive array 
of low-growing green cacti, Phoenix lies in the so-called 
“Valley of the Sun”, at the edge of the Sonoran desert in 
America’s great South-west. Known for its hot, dry days, 
Phoenix is also the most populous capital of any American 
state, with the city’s population growing throughout 2017 at 
about 1000 people per week (Thomas, 2017). 

As an immigrant from India, Khanuja built up his 
medical practice, as founding and managing partner of a 
cancer and research centre, always maintaining his strong 
interest in the history of that very different region of India 
and Pakistan where Sikhism began over 500 years ago. 
Sikhs have a strong tradition of worldwide diaspora; many 
share memories of the upheavals of India’s partition from 
Pakistan in 1947, resulting in a new border that bifurcated 
the Sikh homeland in the Punjab, causing Sikhs great 
heartache and loss of life and property. About 10 million 
people relocated—Sikhs left Pakistan for India and Mus- 
lims moved from India to Pakistan (Jodhka, 2010; Taylor 
and Pontsioen, 2014, p. 56). Khanuja’s own ophthalmolo- 
gist father, Darshan Singh Khanuja, was born in 1917 in 
Jhelum, Pakistan, and fled eastward in 1947 with his wife, 
Ajit Kaur Khanuja, who was born in Nairobi before her 
own family had moved back to South Asia. (All Sikh males 
have the surname “Singh”, often combined with other sur- 
names; and all Sikh females have the surname “Kaur”.) 
Their son Parvinder, born in 1959, completed his medical 
doctorate in India before moving to the United States in 
1983, continuing his medical training and practice in 
Detroit until he decided to move to Phoenix in 1993. Like 
so many new residents, he says he was drawn to Phoenix 
by “the weather and the opportunity”. 

Admitting his religiosity is perhaps lacking in sufficient 
quiet reading of sacred texts, Parvinder S. Khanuja (1) says 
he considers art collecting a form of religious practice. “At 
the end of the day”, he says, “collecting is for the commu- 
nity, and also to safeguard this art”. He finds inspiration 
in several verses of the Sikh sacred book, the Guru Granth 
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1 Parvinder Singh Khanuja at his home in Phoenix, Arizona. 
To his left is a 19th century marble sculpture, purchased 
at auction, featuring Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), 
who ruled a vast 19th century Sikh empire from his base 
at Lahore. Courtesy of Parvinder Singh Khanuja 


Sahib, about seva or service. “One who performs selfless ser- 
vice, without thought of reward, shall attain his Lord and 
Master” (SGGS, p. 286); and more simply, “You shall find 
peace, doing seva” (SGGS, p. 25). Khanuja also feels collec- 
tors help preserve Sikh heritage, of which much has already 
been lost in Pakistan as well as India. 

Although he had long been interested in Sikh history, 
Khanyja only began collecting in around 2007, feeling he 
could use artworks to explain his own heritage to the 
Americans around him. “I collect”, he explains, “to bring 
an awareness of the Sikh religion to a wider public. I feel 
the collection belongs to the Sikhs, but it should also have 
an impact in the broader community.” Occasionally re- 
turning to visit India, he has built his collection relying on 
a combination of personal networks and bidding at auction. 
He started by collecting Sikh coins during visits with his 
family in Chandigarh, India. He remembers that coins 
attracted him at first because the Sikh Kingdoms’ former 
ability to mint coins expressed their sovereignty and self- 
rule; but he quickly expanded to a broad variety of Sikh 
art, buying from friends and other collectors as well as auc- 
tion houses. 

Recently, he succeeded in fulfilling his long-held dream 
of building local public awareness of his Sikh culture and 
religion, by funding a permanent “Sikh Art Gallery” at the 
Phoenix Art Museum (2). The space is formally named for 
his and his wife’s parents, the “Dr Darshan Singh and Ajit 
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2 Exterior view of the Phoenix Art Museum, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Courtesy of Phoenix Art Museum 





3 Aview of the exhibition, “Virtue and Valor: Sikh Art and Heritage” 
(April-November 2017), the first of a series of exhibitions in the 
Phoenix Art Museum's new permanent gallery of Sikh art, 
funded through a donation by Parvinder Singh Khanuja. 

Courtesy of Phoenix Art Museum 


Kaur Khanuja and Mr Jaswant Singh and Mohinder Kaur 
Sikh Art Gallery”. The museum inaugurated that gallery 
with its first-ever Sikh exhibition, “Virtue and Valor: Sikh 
Art and Heritage” (3), which opened on April 22nd, 2017 
and was curated by Dr Janet Baker, the museum’s Asian 
curator. All works on display were loaned from the Kha- 
nuja family collection. 

Other recent Sikh collectors have also thought of muse- 
ums as an area for the practice of their religious devo- 
tion and service to community, including Dr Narinder S. 
Kapany, known as the “father of fiber optics”, a well-known 
collector and donor to museums (Taylor and Dhami, 2017a, 
2017b; Taylor, 2004). Yet, historically, museums and local 
Sikh traditions had taken very different approaches to the 
treatment of some artworks. This is the case, for example, 
with old manuscripts (Taylor, 2016), especially pages (often 
beautifully illuminated) of the sacred book, Guru Granth 
Sahib, which, as Myrvold (2010) describes, are sometimes 
burned as a form of devotion once they are no longer used 
for reading and religious worship. Sikh practice essentially 
treats the book “Guru” as if it were a human Guru (though 
of course not alive in any biological sense, but treated as if 
it were an exalted person, each worn-out manuscript page 
thus “cremated” upon its “death”). By contrast, contempo- 
rary Sikhs, aware of the potential for paper conservation 
and preservation of these works of art, have sought out mu- 
seum professionals to preserve them. Thus, conservation 
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4 Portrait of Guru Nanak, the first Guru, 19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Framed 65 x 50 cm, image 45 x 31 cm 


has become a new and alternative mode of “service”. Con- 
temporary Sikhs have essentially revised the conceptualisa- 
tion of service to the Guru and community, such that paper 
conservation is an alternative to “cremation” of old manu- 
scripts, an updated form of seva (Taylor, 2017). 

Khanuja hopes that by means of this gallery at the Phoe- 
nix Art Museum, and other opportunities for public dis- 
semination, he can spread awareness of his Sikh religion 
and heritage through art. He feels that despite being the 
world’s fifth largest religion by number of adherents, Sikh- 
ism is still little known by non-Sikhs. Consequently, he 
readily agreed to the illustration here of examples from his 
own collection, not only to introduce this particular col- 
lection and himself as a collector, but also to introduce, 
through these works, some important aspects of the heri- 
tage of the Sikhs. 

The Sikh religion was founded in the early 16th century 
by the first in the line of ten Sikh Gurus. Images of these 
first ten human Gurus, prior to the transfer of their spiri- 
tual authority to the sacred book (the Guru Granth Sahib), 
form an important part of his collection because they tell 
this important story. 


The Age of the Sikh Gurus 


Guru Nanak (1469-1539) (4), the first of the Sikh Gurus, 
was a teacher and inspiring visionary living in the Punjab 
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Portrait of Guru Amar Das, the third Guru (1552-1574) 
19th century 

Ink and colour on paper 

Sheet 55 x 43 cm, image 39 x 28 cm 


region. In the first part of the 16th century, Guru Nanak 
began to share his beliefs about God and universal equality 
among all peoples, regardless of race, gender or religion. 
Rather than emphasising ritual practice, he offered more 
practical advice on how to live a meaningful and spiritual 
life within the community. His straightforward message of 
dedication to work and service, ethical living and the con- 
tinual pursuit of knowledge of the divine appealed to a 
diverse range of people and he soon attracted many fol- 
lowers. Through Guru Nanak’s leadership, Sikhism slowly 
expanded throughout the Punjab and the Sikhs emerged as 
a distinct group with a powerful and unique cultural and 
religious identity. 

Guru Nanak was born in a small Punjabi village called 
Talwandi (in present-day Pakistan) and grew up in a Hindu 
family. Sikh tradition holds that when he was thirty years 
old, Guru Nanak mysteriously disappeared from a river in 
which he was bathing. Upon his return three days later, 
Guru Nanak described a powerful religious experience, 
which led to his realisation that God values how people live 
their lives more than what religion they profess to follow 
(Singh, Khushwant, 2004; Nesbitt and Kaur, 1999). 

Throughout his life, Guru Nanak challenged Hindu and 
Islamic religious orthodoxy, and developed a new religious 
understanding. This constituted the foundation of the Sikh 
religion, although it would be his nine successor Gurus, 
who would galvanise his followers into a cohesive commu- 
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6 Portrait of Guru Ram Das, the fourth Guru (1534-1581) 
19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Sheet 55 x 41 cm, image 42 x 29 cm 





7 Portrait of Guru Arjan Dev Ji, the fifth Guru (1581-1606) 
19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Framed 28 x 25 cm, image 11 x 9cm 
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8 Gregory Sievers, born 1951 
Golden Temple, undated 
Oil on canvas 
83x 114x5cem 


nity with its own beliefs, literature, traditions and religious 
institutions. 

According to Sikh traditions and stories handed down 
through generations, Guru Nanak’s extensive travels over 
the course of twenty years brought him as far as Mecca, 
Baghdad, Tibet and Ceylon (Sri Lanka) (Singh and Fraser, 
2007, p. 27). Throughout his life, Guru Nanak composed 
more than 900 hymns that form part of the Sikh holy 
book, the Guru Granth Sahib (Singh, Khushwant, 2008). 

Guru Nanak had two sons, but in spite of this he chose 
as his successor one of his most humble and devoted fol- 
lowers, whose name was Lehna, but who came to be known 
as Guru Angad (1504-1552). Among other accomplish- 
ments, Guru Angad is often credited with gathering to- 
gether the hymns composed by Guru Nanak and creating 
the distinctive script, known as the Gurmukhi script, in 
which the sacred Sikh scripture was originally recorded. 

Guru Amar Das (5), the third Guru, was named by 
Guru Angad in 1552. He was a Hindu convert and devoted 
follower of the teachings of Guru Nanak. Guru Amar Das 
is perhaps best known for his efforts to organise the Sikhs 
into a truly cohesive community and for establishing the 
langar, which Guru Nanak had first developed as a defining 
and uniquely Sikh institution. Attached to all Gurdwaras, 
the dangar is the community kitchen within which all visitors, 
regardless of religion, rank or class, are invited to share a 
free meal (which is also referred to as langar) together as 
equals. 

Before he died in 1574, Guru Amar Das named as his 
successor his son-in-law, who became known as Guru Ram 
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Das (1534-1581) (6), and was responsible for the founding 
of the city of Amritsar, which remains the holiest site of the 
Sikh religion. 

While the first three Sikh Gurus chose successors from 
among their group of devoted disciples based on their ser- 
vice, principles and beliefs, the Gurus that followed passed 
the title of Guru to family members who exhibited these 
same qualities (Cheema, 2010; Duggal, 2006; and Singh, 
Dalip, 1999). 

Arjan (1563-1606) (7), the youngest son of Guru Ram 
Das, became the fifth Guru upon the death of his father in 
1581. Guru Arjan compiled the teachings of the Gurus into 
the sacred Sikh scriptures, the Guru Granth Sahib, for the 
first time. 

Guru Arjan was also responsible for the commencement 
of construction of a major house of prayer at Amritsar, the 
Harmandir Sahib (also popularly called the Golden Temple) 
(8). 

As the Sikh community continued to grow, the increas- 
ing influence and unity of the Sikhs came to be perceived 
as a threat by the time of Emperor Akbar, ruler of the 
Mughal Empire. As a result, after Emperor Akbar’s death 
in 1605, his son, Jahangir, had Arjan arrested, tortured 
and killed. In this way Guru Arjan became the first Sikh 
martyr. 

After the martyrdom of Guru Arjan, Hargobind (1606— 
1644) (9), his son, became the sixth Sikh Guru. The ruling 
Mughal Empire increasingly oppressed the Sikhs through- 
out Hargobind’s period as Guru, which led to an increased 
focus on military capability within the Sikh community. 
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9 Portrait of Guru Hargobind, the sixth Guru (1606-1644) 
19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Sheet 53 x 41 cm, image 40 x 28 cm 


Guru Hargobind chose as his successor his grandson, 
named Har Rai (1644-1661) (10), who became the seventh 
Guru, at just fourteen years of age, upon the death of his 
grandfather in 1644. Guru Har Rai continued to maintain 
the large army assembled by his father, and further devel- 
oped the Sikh martial tradition during the seventeen years 
he served as Guru. Before he died at the age of thirty-one, 
Guru Har Rai named Harkrishan, his five-year old son, as 
his successor and the eighth Guru. Although Guru Harkris- 
han (1656-1664) died at just eight years of age, he was well 
known for the depth of this understanding of the Sikh 
scriptures. After the death of Guru Harkrishan in 1664, his 
uncle (and son of Guru Hargobind), Tegh Bahadur (1621— 
1675), became the ninth Sikh Guru. 

Celebrated during his life as a valorous warrior, Guru 
Tegh Bahadur also worked tirelessly to promote peace and 
religious tolerance among all peoples. He travelled widely 
to share the Sikh teachings and contributed a great num- 
ber of hymns to the Guru Granth Sahib. When he was fifty- 
four years old, Guru Tegh Bahadur was arrested for his 
refusal to convert to Islam, and the Mughal Emperor Au- 
rangzeb subsequently had him executed. Guru Tegh Baha- 
dur is widely respected for this sacrifice and for his stead- 
fast commitment to the principles of religious tolerance and 
peace. Before his martyrdom, Guru Tegh Bahadur named 
as his successor and tenth Guru his son, Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708). 

Becoming Guru at just nine years of age, Guru Gobind 
Singh (11) went on to become one of the most influential 
Sikh Gurus as a result of his efforts to unify the Sikh com- 
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10 Portrait of Guru Har Rai, the seventh Guru (1644-1661) 


19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Sheet 57 x 48 cm, image 41 x 32 cm 





11 Portrait of Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru 
19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Sheet 53 x 41 cm, image 38 x 29 cm 
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12 Portrait of the ten Gurus, and 
Guru Nanak's two sons with 
the Guru Granth Sahib 
(Holy Book) at centre 
19th century 
Ink and colour on paper 
Sheet 40 x 50 cm, 
image 31 x 42 cm 


13 Covering for the Guru Granth 
Sahib (Holy Book) 
depicting the ten Gurus 
19th century 
Embroidered silk 
78x 81cm 
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14 Emily Eden 
Akalis or immortals, 1844 
Hand-painted chromolithograph on paper 
Sheet 56 x 44 cm, image 37 x 27 cm 


munity. Guru Gobind Singh founded the Ahalsa (or elevated 
the Sikh community to the Khalsa) in 1699, which con- 
veyed a powerful religious vision that galvanised the Sikhs 
and strengthened their sense of identity. In part, the pur- 
pose of the Ahalsa was to emphasise the equality of all 
Sikhs, and to this end, Guru Gobind Singh gave all Sikh 
men the surname “Singh”, which means “lion”, and all 
Sikh women the surname “Kaur”, meaning “princess”. 
Sikhs continue to use these names today, often in addition 
to other surnames, to express their devotion to the Sikh 
principles of equality and justice for all people, regardless 
of status or gender. 


The Guru Granth Sahib 
becomes the Eternal Guru 


Upon his death in 1708, Guru Gobind Singh chose not to 
name a living successor; instead, he shifted his political au- 
thority to the Ahalsa and transferred his spiritual role to the 
Guru Granth Sahib (seen in the centre of 12). As noted above, 
in the first decade of the 17th century, Guru Arjan com- 
piled the earliest version of what was to become the Sikh 
scriptures, the Guru Granth Sahib. The final compilation of 
the Sikh scriptures was brought together and formalised by 
Guru Gobind Singh, who added the teachings of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. The Guu Granth Sahib, as assembled by 
Guru Gobind Singh, contains more than 5800 poetic com- 
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15 Shield, 1845-1846 
Metal 
Diameter 28 cm, depth 6 cm 





16 Battle standard, Punjab region, circa 1820s—1840s 
Silk with block-printed gold-coloured motifs 
Top (as displayed here) to bottom of tassel 262 cm 
Width along top 250 cm 
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17 Swords 
(Above) 1785. Gilded iron. Length 81 cm 
(Below) 1740. Metal. Length 87 cm 


positions by six Sikh Gurus, as well as writings by Muslim, 
Hindu and other Sikh holy men and poets. Collectively, 
these works inspire devotional teachings and provide guid- 
ance for ethical behaviour, such as caring for all people, 
regardless of status, caste or race. In instantiating the col- 
lected Sikh scriptures as the last and eternal living Guru, 
Guru Gobind Singh ended the line of human Gurus. Since 
then, the Sikhs have identified as a community, following 
the sacred writings compiled by the Gurus, which they 
accord the same respect and remain as central to Sikh de- 
votions as were the first ten Gurus (Singh, Preetam, 2000). 

Most Sikh families have a copy of the Guru Granth Sahib 
in their home. The book’s name is often preceded with 
“Sri” meaning sacred or holy. Verses are cited as SGGS 
followed by the standard page number of all copies of this 
Punjabi text. 

The central role of the Guru Granth Sahib for Sikh devo- 
tees has often found its expression in the visual arts. Because 
of its sacred nature, complete copies of this book (including 
beautifully illustrated ones) cannot be displayed in a public 
museum environment. Nevertheless, images of the book 
(such as that in 12, where the book is seen in the centre of 
the other ten Gurus) and accoutrements, like a cloth for 
covering the book (13), or individual illustrated pages or 
paintings taken from the book, can be displayed in a pub- 
lic, non-ritual setting. 

Guru Gobind Singh’s founding of the Khalsa, or elevation 
of the community to Khalsa, instilled courage and confi- 
dence in the Sikh community and provided them with a 
vision for the future, under the authority of the holy book. 
Five symbols, or the Five Ks, give members of the Ahalsa a 
recognisable physical identity. The Five Ks are comprised 
of the following: the Aes (uncut hair) symbolises the body in 
a pristine state; the Aangha (comb) is a sign of cleanliness 
because it keeps hair neat and clean; the Aaccha (breeches) 
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18 Kataar punch dagger, 19th century 
Gilded metal 
25x9cem 


represents a type of short garment once worn by warriors, 
a sign of self-restraint; the Karha (steel bracelet) stands for 
one God and strength; and the Aipan (sword, see 17, for 
example) should be raised only to fight injustice. The Five 
Ks can be found on the Sikh soldiers in (14), who are 
known as Akalis, dedicated defenders of the Sikh faith. 
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The Sikh Martial Tradition and 
Later Sikh Heritage in the Punjab 


In the decades after Guru Gobind Singh’s death, Sikhs 
endured repeated persecution for their faith. Conflicts with 
the Mughals, who ruled India, and with neighbouring 
Afghans, resulted in the death of tens of thousands of Sikh 
men, women and children. During the early 19th century, 
however, the Sikh kingdom rose to prominence, and with 
this increased political power came Sikh courtly traditions 
of dress and elaborate displays of wealth modelled after the 
style of India’s princely states. 

While defending their faith and territory, Sikhs devel- 
oped a highly respected military tradition that borrowed 
many styles and materials from other cultures in South 
Asia. The illustrated weaponry, shield ' and battle standard 
from the Khanuja collection (15-18) are typical of the arms 
and associated materials used by Sikh warriors (see Madra, 
1999). 

The textile pictured in (16) is a Sikh battle standard, 
with its distinctive red silk background and yellow border, 
block-printed with pigments. Carried into battle, this flag’s 
image of the radiating sun may have referred to the victory 
of good (lightness) over evil (darkness). 

The shape of the swords pictured in (17) is typical of the 
Sikh mis! period, in the late 18th century. 

Unique to India, the kataar dagger (18) was designed to 
penetrate armour. The blade is thickest near the point, 
making it extremely strong. In India, many men wore it 
tucked in a sash. 

The Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) (19) was just 
twelve years old when he took leadership of a group of Sikh 
military forces, known as a misl. He quickly earned respect 
throughout the Punjab region as a result of his military 
successes, including the capture of Lahore from rival Sikh 
chiefs. After nearly a century of constant warfare, Ranjit 
Singh finally united the Sikh kingdoms and was able to 
halt invasions from the north, expand Sikh territory, and 
usher in an era of peace and prosperity (see Seetal, 1970). 

Although Sikhs represented less than ten per cent of the 
population of the Punjab, Ranjit Singh had by 1800 as- 
sumed the title of Maharaja. As a result of his contributions 
to both Hindu and Muslim communities, and his reputa- 
tion for fair and just treatment to all, regardless of status, 
class or religion, he enjoyed wide support and _ loyalty 
throughout his forty-year reign. In many portraits of Ranjit 
Singh, including the portrait seen in (19), he is depicted as 
being blind in one eye—a result of his having contracted 
smallpox as a child. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1839 and subsequently his third 
son, Sher Singh, reigned briefly as Maharaja from 1841 
to 1843. Maharaja Sher Singh befriended the diplomat, 
traveller and Russian aristocratic artist, Alexis Soltykoff, 
who sketched many scenes depicting Sikh martial traditions 
during his travels in the Indian subcontinent (20). 

Together with his son, Maharaja Sher Singh was 
murdered in 1843 by rival Sikh chiefs, after which Ranjit 
Singh’s son, Dalip Singh (1838-1893) (21), aged five, was 
declared Maharaja. His reign was also to be short-lived, 
however, as the British took control of the Sikh kingdom 
in 1849 after the Second Anglo-Sikh War (1848-1849). 
Dalip Singh was later taken to England, where he associ- 
ated freely with British royalty as the last in the line of 
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19 Maharaja Ranjit Singh, undated 
Lithograph 
21x 12cm 





20 Prince Alexis Soltykoff 
Cavalcade of Sikh Chieftains on Elephants, undated 
Lithograph 
Sheet 43 x 61 cm, image 31 x 48. cm 


Sikh Maharajas. 

Dalip Singh’s attempted, but only partially successful, 
integration into the British aristocracy, and his conversion 
to Christianity then later reconversion to Sikhism, have left 
him remembered by Sikhs as a complex figure, sometimes 
associated with hapless compromises in a faraway land, 
in stark contrast with his father, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Parvinder Singh Khanuja recognises both as embodying 
aspects of Sikh heritage, and both are prominent figures in 
Sikh art. Yet, he keeps the images of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, ruler of the Sikh empire at its height, more promi- 
nent in his home. 


'This shield had previously been purchased by Mr Peter Bance at an 
auction in London (2007), with an associated family history from the 
auctioneer indicating the shield was a prize of the First Anglo-Sikh War 
(1845-1846). 
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21. Maharaja Dalip Singh, 1850 
Painted ivory covered in glass 
6x5cm 


As Khanuja contemplates a future of further collecting, 
and new ways to share his art and mission, he points to a 
verse he finds particularly inspiring in the Sikh sacred 
book, the Guru Granth Sahib, although he admits it is only 
“indirectly” about seva: “Laughing and playing, adorning 
and feasting, salvation is found within Life itself (SGGS, 
p. 522). 
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